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THE-MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


BY MRS. J. R. LOWELL. 


When on my ear your loss was knelled, 
And tender sympathy upburst, 

A little rill from memory swelled, 

Which once had soothed my bitter thirst: 


AndI was fain to bear to you 

Some portion of its mild relief, 

That it might be as healing dew 

To steal some fever from your grief, 


After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Farner took its way, 
And on our home the shade of death 
Like along twilight haunting lay : 


And friends came round with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 

This story of the Alpine sheep 

Was told to us by one we love: 


“They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 
Soon crop the meadows tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare 
‘The shepherd strives to make them climb 


“To airy shelves of pastures green 

That hang along the mountain’s side, 

Where grass and flowers together lean, 

And down through mist the sunbeams slide. 


«But nought can tempt the timid things 
That steep and rugged path totry, 
be sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie: 


“Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
' Along the dizzy verge to go, 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on o’er rock and snow. 





“And in those pastures lifted fair, 

More dewy soft than lowland mead, 
The shepherd drops his tender care, 

And sheep and lambs together feed.” 


This parable, by:nature breathed, 

lew on me as the south wind free, 
O'er frozen brooks that float unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 


A blissful vision, through the night, 
Would all my happy senses sway 
Of the good shepherd on the height, 
Or climbing up the stony way : 
Holding our little lamb asleep; 
And, like the burthen of the sea, 
Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, “ Arise and follow me!” 








Narrative. 


THE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 


Archibald Aldy was the son of a 
widow,—her only child. Though 
not unkind to his mother in other 
respects, he sorely afflicted her by 
making up his mind to go to fea. 
Yes! though he knew his mother’s 
heart was wrapped up in him, he 
was set on the sea, and to sea he 
was determined to go. Not being 
able to get his mother’s consent, he 
started off one night after she was 
gone to bed, with his bundle in his 
hand, and took the road to a sea- 
port town. 

It was not long before Archy was 
received on board the Mary Anne, 
being a well-formed lad, and likely 
enough to turn out a good seaman. 

It was all very pleasant to Archy, 
to see the sailors move about the 
ship, setting and furling the sails; 
to watch the shining waters of the 

~ heaving ocean, and to gaze on the 
playful porpoises, and the stormy petrels. 
So long as these things were new to him, 
and so long as no accidents occurred, he 
was tolerably happy; but after a while, 
the captain, the mate, and even the sea- 
men treated him roughly. 

If Archy Alday had been strengthened 
by the feeling that he was doing his duty, 
he might have borne all, and more than all 
he endured, without a murmur; but con- 
science made him a coward. ‘ My son,’ 
says the wise man, ‘hear the instruction 
of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother,’ Prov. i. 8. Atlast a storm 
arose: it was a dark day for Archy Alday 
when the thunder rolled awfully, and the 
lightning flashed fearfully across the big 
black clouds; for he felt that there was 
a God in heaven, who knew of his disobe- 
dience, and who could bring a heavy pun- 
ishment down on his head. Often and 
often the dying words of his father seemed 
to ring in his ears: ‘Stay at home, Archy, 
and take care of your mother.’ 

The masts began to creak, and the sails 
were rent by the howling tempest, as it 
swept over the mountainous billows of the 
raging ocean. Two sailors were blown 
from the yards, but no help could be given 
them; another, who had fallen maimed on 
the deck, with great difficulty, was carried 
below. Suddenly the ship received a 
stunning blow: she had struck on a rock 
beneath the waves. A loud cry was rais- 
ed by the crew; the vessel had sprung a 
leak, and the water was fast pouring into 
her hold. 

Soon after this the ship went to pieces, 
and almost all the seamen perished; but 
Archy and a few more had got into the 
boat, where they were tossed about on the 
heaving ocean for aday and a night, with- 
out food, miserably cold, and drenched 
with rain to the skin. Archy wished a 
thousand times that he was sitting by the 
arm-chair of his mother. 

The next day the storm abated, and they 
were picked up by a merchant ship; but 
he passed through many privations and 
dangers before he again set his foot in old 
England. 

With a sorrowful heart he proceeded on 
his journey to his mother’s cottage. He 
had thought to find pleasure on shipboard, 
and to return home laden with gold; but 
he met with very little beside danger and 
trouble, and was, at last, returning home 
without a shoe or a stocking to his feet. 

As Archy limped along the rough road, 











the stones hurt his feet, but his sorrowful 
thoughts hurt his hearta great deal more. 

Archy Alday was a poor prodigal re- 
turning home broken down in his spirit, 
and bitterly repenting of his evil ways; 
but he had no forgiving father to run out 
and fall on his neck and kiss him, and 
welcome him home, and put a ring on his 
finger, and feasthim with a fatted calf! 

When Archy came within a few miles of 
his native village, the farm houses, the cot- 
tages, and many of the trees were well 
known to him. Now and then, too, he 
saw a laboring man at work in the fieids, 
or met one in the lanes whom he knew; 
but he himself was so altered, that he pass- 
ed on without being known, heaving a 
sigh. 

More than three years had gone by since 
Archy had stolen away by night from the 
village where he lived, and since then he 
had never sent to, nor heard a word of his 
mother ; his heart beat sadly, as, at even- 
tide, he drew near the cottage, hungry and 
thirsty, and worn with the fatigue of his 
journey. 

He opened the little gate, but it hung 
only on one rusty hinge. He put his 
trembling hand on the latch, as the words 
of his father once more rushed upon his 
memory. ‘The cottage door was fast, and 
no one answered his repeated knocks. All 
was silent as the grave. He went round 
to the back of the cottage; the window 
was broken, the thatch had fallen in, and 
the little garden was overrun with weeds. 
With a heart faint and sinking within him, 
he turned his back on the cottage, and 
walked down the village, where he soon 
learned the pitiful story, that his mother, 
pining for his loss, had dragged on an af- 
flicted life for some time, and then died 
broken-hearted. Her grave was in the 
corner of the churchyard, covered with 
nettles. 

Archy put his hands to his face, as well 
he might, and wept bitterly. Oh, it is a 
bitter thing for a child to neglect, to dis- 
obey, and to dishonor a parent! Archy 
Alday found it to be so, and so will all 
those who tread in his guilty steps.’ 








Religion. 








A SWEET SAYING; 


‘* Never,” says the Rev. S. Kilpin, “ shall 
I forget the thrill of pleasure which the 
last words of a dear child made in my mind. 
It came from his lips as he lay dying on 
my shoulder. He said, ‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; that is a sweet saying, is it not uncle ?’ 
And then—that moment—he died to know 
its sweetness. He came from school in 
good health; he was gathering strawber- 
ries in the morning, and was dead in my 
arms at eleven the same night.” 

It is indeed a sweet saying; and as it 
has been written in the Bible for the use 
of the young, every child should learn it 
by heart, and try to know what it means. 

Itis a call to children to go to Jesus. 
Why should they obey it? Because they 
are sinners; and because Jesus is a Sa- 
viour. Itis his voice speaking to them, 
calling them to come to him, that they may 
be saved and be made happy. He thus 
speaks to them, for he loves children. If 
he had not loved them, he would never 
have laid in a manger asa poor little babe, 
or have cied ona cross that their sins might 
be forgiven. 

When Jesus was on the earth he was 
once angry; it was not a sinful anger— 





but he was displeased. It was not be- 
cause the wicked people called him a glut- 
ton and a wine-bibber. It was not when 
they charged him with havinga devil. It 
was not when they cast him out of a city, 
and took up stones to killLim. Nor when 
they spat on him, and smote him with their 
hands. Nor when they mocked and 
scourged him. Nor when they nailed him 
to the cross, and derided him in his suffer- 
ings. He bore all this meekly. But when 
he saw that his disciples would hinder little 
children from coming to him, he was 
‘** much displeased,”’ and then it was that 
he spake this sweet saying. 

Do you know how children can now go 
to Jesus? You think, if he were on earth 
it would be easy to go tohim. You could 
ask your parents to take you to him, that 
his hand might be placed on your head. 
But it is easier to go to Jesus now he is in 
heaven, than it was when he lived on garth. 

How could children who live in Eng- 
land get to Jesus at Jerusalem? How 
could the little Hindoos or Africans reach 
him? or the young in China, or Greenland, 
or the South Seas? Thousands of miles, 
by land and by water, would have to be 
passed before you or they could get to him. 
And then how could the poor get the 
money, or find the time that would be 
needful? No; Jesusis not now in Jeru- 
salem; he is in heaven; and the poorest 
child can go to him without money, and 
without walking a mile. We have onlyto 
pray, and he will hear us; and, if we pray 
in faith and love, he will bless us. Chil- 
dren in all parts of the world can now go 
to him at the same moment of time. He 
is still, in his holy word, repeating the 
sweet saying, and calling little children to 
his arms. 

There is everything in Jesus to win your 
heart. He is meek, tender, and full of 
love. He can do you all the good you 
need, and save you from all the evil you 
fear. If you are a poor child, he can make 
you rich with the best riches; for he can 
give you his grace. If you are an ignorant 
child, he can give his Holy Spirit to teach 
you. If you are an orphan child, he can 
be better to you than father and mother, 
and all earthly friends. If you are an af- 
fiicted child, he can comfort and bless you. 
But one thing is certain, you are a sinful 
child ; and if you wish to be saved, you 
must go to Jesus. He will save you from 
the love and power of sin, and from its 
guilt and punishment. He obeyed his 
Father’s law, and diedon the cross that he 
might save all who believe on him. Go, 
then, to Jesus; he will make you happy 
while you live, happy when you die, and 
happy forever. O then do not forget to 
praise him for his sweet saying.—Leudon 
Child's Companion. 








THAT ONE WORD. 


“T never can forget that word which 
was once whispered to me in an inquiry 
meeting,” said a pious man once to a friend. 
“What word was it?” “It was the word 
Erernity. A young Christian friend, 
who was yearning for my salvation, came 
up to me as] sat in my pew, and simply 
whispered ‘ Eternity’ in my ear, with great 
solemnity and tenderness, and then left 
me. That word made me think, and I 
found no peace till I came to the cross.” 

The sainted McCheyne (our Summer- 
field) was once riding by a quarry, and 
stopped to look in at the engine house. 
The fireman had just opened the door to 
feed the furnace with fresh fuel; when 
McCheyne, pointing to the red hot flame, 
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said mildly to the man, * Does that fire re- ; banishing him from my presence. [ could 
not resolve to afflict him, and I whispered 
to myself, ‘ He is so amiable!’ 


” 


mind you of anything?” The man could | 
not get rid of the solemn question. To 
him it was an effectual arrow of convic- 
tion. Itled him to the house of God, and 
will lead him, we trust, to heaven. 

A singl2 remark of the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, on the blessings which had result- 
ed from the labors of Dr. Carey in India. 

first arrested the attention of Henry Mar- 
tyn, to the cause of missions. His mind 
began to stir under the new thought, and 
a perusal of the life of Brainerd, fixed him 
in his resolution to give himself to the dy- 
ing heathen. 
- It is said that Harlan Page once went 
through his Sabbath school to get the 
spiritual census of the school. Coming to 
one of the teachers he said, “ Shall I put 
you down as having a hope in Christ?” 
The teacher replied, “no.”  ‘* Then,” 
said Mr. Page very tenderly, “I will put 
you down as having nohope.” He closed 
his little book and left him. That was 
enough. God gave that young man’s soul 
no rest till he found a hope beneath the 
cross. 

A member of my church not long since, 
overtook a lady on her way to the prayer 
meeting. She asked the young woman if 
she never thought of her own salvation ? 
The lady, thus addressed, replied that dur- 
ing all her life she had never had one word 
spoken to her before, about the salvation 
of her soul! Within a month from that 
time, she became a devoted member of the 
flock of Christ. 

Fellow disciple! have you never yet 
spoken one word to an impenitent friend, 
about the most momentous of all questions? 
Then I fear that you will find no one in 
heaven that you were the means, under 
God,’ of sending there. Though you may 
reach the “‘many mansions” yourself, I 
fear that your crown will glitter with no 
splendors. It will be a starless crown.-Pres. 














Moral Tales. 


HE IS SO AMIABLE. 


A beautiful girl, gay, lively and agreea- 
ble, was wedded to a man of clumsy figure, 
coarse features, and a stupid looking phy- 
siognomy. A kind friend said to her one 
day, “‘My dear Julia, how came you to 
marry that man?” 

‘*The question is a natural one. My 
husband, I confess, is not graceful in his 
appearance, nor attractive in his conversa- 
tion. But he is so amiable! And good- 
ness, although less fascinating than beauty 
or wit, will please equally at least, and it 
is certainly more durable. We often see 
objects, which appear repulsive at first, but 
if we see them every day, we become ac- 
customed to them, and at length not only 
view them without aversion, but with 
feelings of attachment. The impression 
which goodness makes on the heart is 
gradual; but it remains forever. Listen, 
and I will tell you how I came to marry 
my husband. 

“I was quite young when he was in- 
troduced for the first time into the house 
of my parents. He was awkward in his 
manner, uncouth in his appearance, and 
my companions used often to ridicule him, 
and I confess I was frequently tempted to 
join them, but was restrained by my moth- 
er, who used to say to me in a low voice, 
‘He is soamiable!’ And then it occurred 
to me that he was always kind and oblig- 
ing; and whenever our villagers assembled 
together at our fetes and dances, he was 
always at the disposal of the mistress of 
the house, and was profuse in his atten- 
tions to those whose age or ugliness caused 
them to be neglected. Others laughed at 
his singularity in this respect, but I whis- 
pered to myself, ‘ He is so amiable.’ 

“One mofning my mother called me to 
her boudoir, and told me that the young 
man who is now my husband, had made 
application for my hand. I was not sur- 
prised at this, for I already suspected 
that he regarded me with an eye of affec- 
tion. I was now placed in a dilemma, 
and hardly knew how to act. When I 
recallected his ill-favored looks and his 
awkwardness, I was on the point of say- 
ing, “I will not wed him,’ and I blushed 
for him, which is a strong proof that I 
even then felt interested in him; but when 
I recalled the many excellent traits in his 
character, and dwelt on his benevolent 











my parents, and cheered by my smiles. 
My other admirers one by one left me, but 
I did not regret their absence. 


He continued to visit me, encouraged by 


I repeated 
the expression, ‘He is so amiable,’ so 
often that it seemed to me to carry the 
same meaning as ‘ He is so handsome.’ I 
loved him, and took him as my husband. 
Since then I have not only been resign- 
ed to my fate, but happy. My husband 
loves me devotedly, and how can I help 
loving him, ‘ He is so amiable.’ ” 

There is something exceedingly touching 
in this love which beauty entertains for 
goodness, and there is no longer a doubt 
that some women love from a feeling of 
benevolence, or tender compassion, regu- 
lated by reason. Such an affection will 
know no change. It has a firm basis, and 
will endure through life. 


THE SILENT LOVERS. 


An eminant clergyman one evening, be- 
came the subject of conversation, and a 
wonder was expressed that he had never 
married. ‘* That wonder,’’ said Miss Por- 
ter, “* was once expressed to the Rev. gen- 
tleman himself, in my hearing, and he told 
a story in answer, which I will tell you; 
and, perhaps, slight as it may seem, it is 
the history of other hearts as sensitive and 
delicate as his own. Soon after his ordi- 
nation, he preached once every Sabbath 
for a clergyman in a small village not 
twenty miles from London. Among his 
auditors, from Sunday to Sunday, he ob- 
served a young lady, who occupied a cer- 
tain seat, and whose close attention began 
insensibly to grow to him an object of 
thought and pleasure, She left the church 
as soon as service was over, and it so 
chanced that he went on for a year without 
knowing her name: but his sermon was 
never written without many a thought how 
she would approve it, nor preached with 
satisfaction, unless he read approbation in 
her face. Gradually he came to think of 
her at other times than when writing ser- 
mons, and to wish to see her on other days 
than Sundays; but the weeks stepped on, 
and though he fancied that she grew paler 
and thinner, he never brought himself to 
the resolution either to ask her name or to 
seek to speak with her. By these silent 
steps, however, love had worked into his 
heart, and he had made up his mind to 
seek her acquaintance and marry her, if 
possible, when one day he was sent for to 
minister at a funnral. The face of the 
corpse was the same that had looked up to 
him Sunday after Sunday, till he had 
learned to make it a part of his religion 
and his life. He was unable to perform 
the service, and another clergyman officiat- 
ed; and after she was buried, her father 
took him aside, and begged his pardon for 
giving him pain, but he could not resist 
the impulse to tell him that his daughter 
had mentioned his name with her last 
breath, and he was afraid that a concealed 
affection for him had hurried her to the 
grave. ‘Since that,’ said the clergyman 
in question, ‘ my heart has been dead with- 
in me, and I look forward only to the time 
when I shall speak to her in heaven.’ ” 














Natural §istorp. 








THE WHITE WOLF. 


Dense masses, of buffaloes darken the 
plains of the far west, and numerous bands 
of wolves hover round the outskirts of the 
vast herds, singling out the sick and 
wounded animals, and preying upon such 
calves as the rifles and arrows of the hun- 
ters had bereaved of their mothers. The 
white wolf is the invariable attendant upon 
the buffalo; and when one of these per- 
severing animals is seen, it is a certain 
sign that buffaloes are not far distant. Be- 
sides the buffalo wolf, there are four dis- 
tinct varieties common to the plains, and 
all, more or less, attendant upon the buf- 
falo. These are the black, the gray, the 
brown, and the last and least the coyote, 
or cayente of the mountaineers, the “* wach- 
unka-manet,” or ‘‘ medicine wolf” of the 
Indians, who hold the latter animal in rev- 
erential awe. This little wolf, whose fur 
is of great thickness and beauty, is of di- 
minutive size, but wonderfully sagacious, 





and godd actions, I dismissed the idea of 


physical strength. In bands of from three 

to thirty, they not unfrequently station 

themselves along the ‘‘ runs” of the deer 

and the antelope, extending their lines for 

many miles; and the quarry being started, 

each wolf follows in pursuit until tired, 

when it relinquishes the chase to another 

relay, following slowly after until the an- 

imal is fairly run down, when all hurry to 

the spot, and speedily consume the carcase. 

The cayente, however, is often made a tool 

of by his larger brethren; unless, indeed, 

he acts from motives of spontaneous chari- 

ty. Whena hunter has slaughtered game, 

and is in the act of butchering, these little 

wolves sit patiently at a short distance 
from the scene of operations, while, at a 
more respectful one, the larger wolves (the 

white or gray,) lurk wistfully around, lick- 
ing their chaps in hungry expectation. 
Not unfrequently the hunter throws a piece 
of meat towards the smaller one, who 
seizes it immediately, and runs off with 
the morsel in his mouth. Before he gets 
many yards with his prize, the large wolf 
pounces with a growl upon him, and the 
cayente, dropping the meat, returns to his 
former position, and will continue his char- 
itable act as long as the hunter pleases to 
supply him. 

Wolves are so common on the plains 
and in the mountains, that the hunter 
never cares to throw away a charge of 
ammunition upon them, although the rav- 
enous animals are a constant source of an- 
noyance to him—creeping to the camp-fire 
at night, and gnawing his saddles, eating 
the skin ropes which secure the horses and 
mules to their pickets, and even their very 
saddles, and not unfrequently killing or 
entirely disabling the animals themselves. 
Round the camp, during the night, the 
cayetne keeps unremitting watch, and the 
traveller not unfrequently starts from his 
bed with affright, as the mournful and 
unearthly chiding of the wolf breaks sud- 
denly upon his ear; the long-drawn howl 
being taken up by others of the band, un- 
til it dies away in the distance, or some 
straggler, passing within hearing, answers 
to the note, and howls as he darts away. 

[ Child’s Companion. 








Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. L. 


Maria Lecxzinsxy, wife of Louis 15th. 
Born 1703—Died 1768. 


All Louis 14th’s children and grand-children 
descended early to the tomb, with the excep- 
tion of one feeble plant, Louis 15th, who, un- 
der the excellent and watchful care of the re- 

ent, the Duke of Orleans, surmounted the fee- 
Sieuses of his childhood, and lived to a good 
old age. The regent negotiated for his young 





but after his death, the Duke of Bourbon be- 
came prime minister, and “perceiving that 
his master, then fifteen years of age, had no 
great affection for his wife who was only six, 
proposed that he should marry a princess who 
was older, and a council wes held upon the 
subject.” Accordingly the Infanta was sent 
back to Spain, under the plea that it was ne- 
cessary to provide France with a queen imme- 
diately, and that the extreme youth of the In- 
fanta would prevent her marriage from taking 
place for some years. The favorite of the 
Duke of Bourbon, wishing to preserve the di- 
rection of affairs, made choice of a princess 
whose well known timidity and reserve were 
the consequence ofa long series of misfortunes, 
and “ Maria Charlotte Sophia Felicite Leck- 
zinsky closed her eyes upon the bad conduct 
of the woman by whose instrumentality she 
ascended the throne.” 

Maria was the daughter of Stanislaus Ist, 
king of Poland and Duke of Lorraine and Bar, 
and Catharine Opalinska, a descendant of one 
of the most ancient chiefs of Lathuria. She 
was born at Posen in 1703, “and from her cra- 
dle she was besieged with misfortunes.” After 
the defeat at Pultawa in 1709, Stanislaus and 
his family were obliged to leave Poland, and 
in their precipitate retreat, the governess of 
his daughter abandoned her charge, in order 
to accelerate her own flight,and left the princess 
with the baggage ata sinall public house where 
she was found in the loftofastable. Atlength 
to insure repose, Stanislaus requested an asy- 
lum in France, where he and his daughter 
were received with great kindness by the Duke 
of Orleans, and the regent having offered him 
his choice of a residence, he fixed upon Wes- 
semburg. At this time Maria was seventeen 
years of age, and notwithstanding her father’s 
misfortunes, she had received a very careful 
education, he having cultivated her mind dur- 
ing their retirement. Among other acquire- 





making up by cunning what it wants in 


ments, she spoke six different languages with 


charge a marriage with the Infanta of Spain,’ 


fluency. At atime when virtuously educated 
women were few, Maria’s strict morality induc- 
ed several sensible men to offer their hands to 
her, She however declined all offers until the 
Bishop of Strasbourg was sent by the regent 
to demand her hand in marriage for the king, 
Louis 15th. “Stanislaus upon receiving this 
consoling intelligence, in his almost, as he sup- 
posed forgotten retreat, fell upon his knees, and 
devoutly thanked God for the blessing vouch- 
safed him, and embracing his daughter, joyfully 
informed her that she was Queen of France.” 
Louis 15th, accompanied by the court, con- 
ducted Maria to Fontainebleau, where the 
marriage was celebrated in the year 1725. Ma- 
ria was seven years older than the king, who 
duly oe the excellence of her, charac- 
ter. The first years of their marriage were 
spent in comparative retirement, and Louis, 
who fondly cherished his wife, seldom left her 
society, except to visit the residence of the 
Count of Toulouse, whose wife was a woman 
of virtuous habits and polished manners, and 
who was an intimate friend of the king and 
queen. Louis 15th’s life, was very monoto- 
nous; naturally retiring, his whole pleasure at 
that time, consisted in remaining in the bosom 
of his family, and his habits were indolent, 
which must be attributed to the indulgence of 
his guardians in childhood, who were fearful 
of fatiguing his delicate constitution. Several 
of his courtiers, among whom was Fleury, who, 
at that time skilfully governed his kingdom, 
remonstrated with him upon his indolence, and 
induced him to be more active. “ Before this, 
the young king was so much attached to his 
wife, that he beheld in her many charms which 
she did not actually possess, so that when pre- 
vailed upon to enlarge his circle of society, it 
was not long before this happy illusion was 
‘destroyed by interested and ambitious cour- 
tiers.” 
The first person who tempted Louis to break 
his conjugal faith, was Louisa Julia de Nesle, 
daughter of the Marques de Nesle. This wo- 
man was not beautiful, but she was very fas- 
cinating, and she soon succeeded in instilling 
the most depraved principles into the mind of 
the king, which, alas for the happiness of his 
amiable wife, led him to neglect her society for 
the most abandoned of her sex. As long as 
Louis considered Maria Leckzinsky the fairest 
and most amiable of women, she was the hap- 
piestand most enviable of wives, but when the 
sad truth 8f his changed feelings came upon 
her, she endeavored to relieve the sadness by 
resorting to the resources which her cultivated 
mind afforded. ‘ She rose early,attended mass, 
visited the king, received the princes and am- 
bassadors, and then retired to her own apart- 
ment, where she passed her time in drawing 
and reading, and in composing prayers and 
moral precepts.” She partook of her repasts 
in public, that the people might see her, for she 
was universally respected and beloved. She 
oversaw the making of all kinds of refresh- 
ments for the sick, and the poor, and made 
them with her own hands, apparel of various 
kinds from the“ cradle robe to the coffin shroud.” 
She frequently had the table of the laborers 
laid in the chateau, that she might see them en- 
joy themselves. “During a reign of forty 
three years, Maria never gave fetes, because 
she said the people paid for them by the sweat 
of their brows,” and the expenses attending 
her bridal, were the only charges that the state 
was required to defray for her. 

Although her heart was daily breaking on ac-, 
count of the numerous infidelities of her hus- 
band and his altered conduct towards her, yet 
she never uttered a word of reproach, but treat- 
ed him with the utmost kindness and consider- 
ation. Her sorrows were buried in her own 
bosom, save when she poured them forth to 
Heaven inher prayers. Maria was solicited 
by the Duke of Bourbon, to take a more active 
part in the government, but although she pos- 
sessed talent, she preferred never to interfere 
in the administration. She devoted much of 
her time to the education of her children, which 
was repaid by their dutiful conduct. She 
however was so unfortunate as to lose several 
ofthem by death. The loss 6f these children, 
added to the grief for the death of her father, 
threw Maria Lackzinsky intoa state of languoty 
from which she never recovered. During het 
sickness, the chateau was surrounded by 
crowds of anxious inquirers, and Louis 15th, 
who appreciated these marks of public respect, 
said, “ richly you deserve this tribute, my wife.’ 
After Maria’s death her dresses and other art! 
cles were cut in_pieces, and preserved by the 
people as precious relics ; she was called “1a 
Sainte Reine,” the holy queen, and the whole 
nation wept her loss. She died in the yea 
1768, aged 65. 

Maria ANTOINETTE, Queen of Louis 16th 
Born 1755—Died 1793. 
Maria Antoinette Josephine Jane de Lo 


raine, was the daughter of Francis Ist., Ea 
peror of Germany, and of the Empress Mari 
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Theresa, queen of Hungary and Behemia; § 
was born at Vienna, on the day of the gré#! 
earthquake, in the year 1755. “Her mothe! 
paid great attention to her education, and 4 
pointed the celebrated Abbe Metestasio 
teach her Italian, and Gluck gave her less0! 
in music, and the Abbe Vermond gave her }# 
sons in the language of the country of whit 
she was destined to be the sovereign.” 
1770, Maria Antoinette was conducted to B® 
where she was to meet the dignitaries 
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were charged to receive her, and to conduct 
her to her affianced husband. Louis 15th pro- 
ceeded with a brilliant cortage to Compeigne, 
where the young dauphin first met his bride. 
« Maria Antoinette was not decidedly beautiful 
when her features were examined separately ;” 
her attractions consisted in her expression, 
which was very sweet, in the elegance of her 
form, the brilliancy of her complexion, the dig- 
nity of her deportment, and the perfect grace 
which accompanied her every movement.” 
Her hair was light, her eyes were blue, her 
nose aquiline, her mouth small, but the lower 
lip was prominent, a fault which was charac- 
teristie of her family.” 

The Dauphin was well pleased with his af- 
fianced bride, and the marriage was celebrated 
in the chapel of Versailles, and Louis 15th 
gave the dauphine many rich presents, among 
which was the splendid necklace, which Anne 
of Austria had bequeathed to the queens of 
France. Preparations were made for numer- 
ous and splendid fetes in Paris, “ but a sinister 
omen plunged the roval family into great con- 
sternation, in consequence of the scaffolding 
which was erected for fireworks taking fire.” 
This event so alarmed the immense crowd as- 
sembled, that they pressed upon each other, 
and three hundred persons were trodden to 
death or suffocated, on this occasion. The 
Daupin and his bride who had arrived from 
Versailles, gay and happy, had their joy chang- 
ed into grief, which could be allayed in no oth- 
er way but by ministering with their own 
hands suecor to the wounded and dying. It 
was in the performance of these kindly acts 
that the young dauphine first made herself the 
object of universal idolatry, and in the year 
1776, she had attained the highest degree of 
her beauty and prosperity ; her euloquence was 
in every mouth, from the courtier to the peas- 
ant. She was richly deserving of the praise 
which she received, but her very excellence 
afterwards created for her enemies among 
those to whom her virtues were a reproach. 
This queen could not endure flattery, and 
would never listen to slander, for she consider- 
ed it a duty to forgive injuries, and an enjoy- 
ment to dogood. But this excellent but youth- 
ful queen was surrounded with secret enemies, 
who reported her most innocent actions, and 
blamed her for net preserving a more dignified 
exterior, and submitting even in private to the 
ceremonies belonging to her rank. 

After her accession to the throne, Maria 
founded a hospital for the aged and poor, and 
in 1778, another for poor lying-in women, al- 
though she received only four hundred thous- 
and francs a year, which was not much, con- 
sidering her situation, and money had decreas- 
ed in value since the time of Maria Theresa, 
who received the same. Among other acts of 
Maria Antoinette’s benevolence, it is recorded 
that she had twelve cottages built at Versailles. 
in which she placed twelve poor families, whom 
she supported und frequently visited. 

After a marriage of eight years, the queen 
gave birth toa daughter, and in 1781, the dau- 
phin was born, from which time Maria Antoi- 
nette became interested in political affairs, and 
exerted her influence over the king, and her 
brother, the Emperor Joseph 2nd, to prevent a 
warbetween France and Austria. “ None re- 
joiced more cordially than the queen in the 
glory which France, in the opinion of her peo- 
ple, acquired by the American war, and those 
who had distinguished themselves were warm- 
ly welcomed, and nobly received by her; among 
others Lafayette and Lameth, one of whom 
was indebted to her for a wealthy marriage, 
and the other for the commission of a general 
officer. This queen has been severely reproach- 
ed, because her circle of acquaintance was too 
circumscribed, and because she entered into 
the exercises of sledge racing, evening con- 
certs and private theatricals. Malevolence 
misconstrued these diversions, charged her 
with infidelity to her husband, saying that 
these amusements were a cloak to conceal her 
ill-conduct. But, says the historian, these ac- 
cusations were entirely and basely false, for 
love for her husband and for her children filled 
her heart; and notwithstanding the many in- 
sinuations which have been circulated against 
her by her numerous calumniators, there is no 
foundation for one of them. One of the aceu- 
sations brought against her at the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, was that she’ was extravagant, 
and that her bed at Trianon was composed of 
white damask satin, which had been occupied 
by Madam Duberri, and was moreover very an- 
cient. “ But the general mind was hostile to 
her, and she was accused of too great attaeh- 
ment to Austria, and reproached with the 
amount of money sent tothe Emperor, with 
the view of avoiding a general war. The peo- 
ple knew of the amount sent, but malevolence 
doubled the sum.” 

After this, the queen was barely treated with 
decency, and often she was refused even this. 

he report of her injuries resounded through- 
cut Europe, and she was entreated to escape 
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from the dangers which they foresaw, by her 
brother, the Emperor Joseph and the Queen of 
Naples; but although many of her friends had 
emigrated, yet the queen would not follow 
their example, but steadfastly refused to quit 
the king, and decided on fulfilling her duties 
88 a wifeand mother. The most esteemed and 
Virtuous friends of the king and queen by their 
persuasions and commands, now left them, and 

© court became melancholy and silent, “ and 
Maria Antoinette’s hair whitened with the ef- 





fects of fear and sorrow.” To increase the evils 
scarcity prevailed, and that was also attributed 
to the king. 

The revolution ripened rapidly, and the roy- 
al residence was menaced by intoxicated men 
and women with pikes, who assembled at Par- 
is, and proceeded to attack Versailles. Gen. 
Lafayette followed them at the head of eight 
thousand men, but too late to paralyze the ef- 
forts of the assassins, who had already taken 
possession of the courts of the chateau. For 
ten hours the royal family were defended by 
the gardes-du-corpse, who patiently endured 
injuries, and blows which the king forbade them 
to return. The mob however, soon found their 
way into the palace, and demanded the head of 
“the Austrian ;’ two of the guards defended 
the door of the queen’s chamber, and by their 
prolonged and courageous conduct, gave her 
time to escape into the king’s apartments. At 
length the king seeing his extreme danger, 
wished to send his wife and children out of the 
country; but nothing could induce Maria An- 
toinette toforsake him. In 1790, the royal fam- 
ily were obliged to quit Versailles and proceed 
tu Paris,escorted by upwards of 30,000 persons, 
armed with different weapons, many of whom 
would frequently address insulting language to 
theirqueen. Maria bore this trying scene with 
dignity and courage, and sat holding the dauphin 
on her knee, endeavoring to soothe his terrors. 
Confined to the Tuileries as to a prison, the 
queen devoted herself to the education of her 
children, and endeavored to strengthen those 
ties which she feared would soon be broken. 

The 21st of January put an end to the mis- 
fortunes of Louis 16th, who obtained permis- 
sion to bid his family a tender and a last fare- 
well. After his execution, Maria Antoinette 
was separated from her family, and was denied 
seeing her son even when he was ill, “In 
October she was brought to trial, and during 
the debates which lasted 73 hours, she pre- 
served all her dignity and coolness; her re- 
plies were simple, noble and precise ;” but she 
was designed for the guillotine, and could not 
be saved, either by justice, compassion or by 
the courageous pleadings of her defenders, who 
faithfully fulfilled their perilous office. “ (Con- 
demned to death on the 16th of October, 1793, 
by a unanimous vote, this unfortunate queen 
calmly listened to her doom, and preluded the 
execution of it, by cutting off her hair. Dress- 
ed in white, with her hands bound, she was 
placed in the fatal cart, in company with the 
priest and the executioner, and while proceed- 
ing to the place of execution, was subjected 
to the insults of that populace, who a few years 
before, had almost worshipped her. She mount- 
ed the scaffold, and kneeling down, said, ‘ Lord, 
enlighten and soften the hearts of iny execu- 
tioners; Adieu, my children, [ go to rejoin 
your father.’ She looked down proudly and 
calmly upon the people who surrounded her, and 
the next moment her life and her many sorrows 

were ended at the age of 38.” EsTenne. 
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THE CILILD’S DREAM. 


Once, as a child sat, on a summer’s eve, 
under ashady tree, he fell asleep. And he 
dreamed that three bright and beautiful an- 
gels stood over him. And while he wonder- 
at the sight, one of them spoke to anoth- 
er, and said, ‘‘ I have brought this garment 
of pure white, and this white lily that will 
never fade, to bestow upon him who is 
spotless and good.” And the boy saw 
that on the angel’s forehead was written 
its name. It was Innocence. Then the 
other angel spoke in reply,—‘* Look in 
this glass which I hold in my hand, and 
you will see the picture of this sleeping 
child’s life to-day. See how he has been 
disobedient and thoughtless and passionate, 
and has forgotten God and his prayers. I 
too, would have given him this basket of 
precious jewels, but I cannot bestow 
them on sucha one.” Then the boy read 
the angel’s name in her forehead. It was 
Memory. Then spoke the third angel,— 
‘* T, too, would have given him this golden 
crown, if he had been true and good.” 
And her name the child read. It was 
Hope. Then the sleeper trembled, when 
he remembered how he had spent a wick- 
ed and thoughtless day. And the angels 
bent their bright eyes sadly upon him, and 
Hope said, ** We will meet here again in 
a year from this night.” Then they sud- 
denly vanished, and the sleeping boy 
awoke. 

Very sadly he thought of his dream. 
But he resolved to live from that time a 
better life. And every night he went and 
sat onthe same bank, and called up all 
he had done during the day, and repented 
when he remembered that he had done 
wrong. Winter came, and he could no 
longer go to the shady bank. But as soon 
as the ground was bare, and the grass be- 
gan to spring, and the violets blosswmed, 














he would go again at evening, and sit un- 
der the tree. And so the year came round, 
and again he fell asleep there of a sum- 
mer’s night. And in his dream, the three 
angels came again and smiled on him. 
“Now,” said Memory, “1 can give him 
the box of jewels, the precious gems of 
virtue, and the recollection of good deeds, 
of kind and pure words and happy thoughts, 
better than all the wealth in the world.” 
“And I,” said Innocence, “ will give him 
now the lily that never fades, the spirit of 
cheerful gladness, and the white robe of 
purity, such as the angels wear.’ ‘‘ And 
I,” said Hope, ** have brought for him now 
the golden crown.” Then the sleeping 
child thought he beheld himself lying 
there, with the golden crown on his head, 
and the lily in his hand, and he was clad 
in the white robe of Innocence and the 
jewels of Memory; and in the sky above 
him he heard the sound of music, and, 
looking up, he saw many bright ones with 
harps in their hands. The stars rose in 
the sky, and the moon shed its light on 
the child’s face, and still he slept on. And 
they found him in the morning, a sweet 
smile on his lips, as though he were in a 
pleasant dream. Buthis eyes never open- 
ed on this world again. His spirit was 
not there. That had gone up with the 
angels.— Rev. H. Withington. 





Morality. 
THE WORST BOY IN SCHOOL. 


This not very enviable title was ac- 
quired by George Gill. His coming was 
the signal for the smaller boys and girls 
to cease from their sports and secure their 
playthings. He seldom received a kind 
word or a respectful look from those whom 
he met. He was known to be the worst 
boy in school, and was shunned by all ex- 
cept those who felt a depraved ambition to 
be like him. 

How came George to be such a bad boy? 
Were his parents wicked? No: they were 
industrious, sober, useful citizens, regular 
attendants on the sanctuary, and desirous 
that their children should follow their ex- 
ample. Were the boys with whom heas- 
sociated bad boys, and was he led away by 
theirexample? No. The parents of most 
if not all of his companions, were pious. 
The teachers employed were always pious. 
Few schools were subject to better influ- 
ences than that of which George was a 
member. How did he come to be so bad? 

He was led into his evil habits by a de- 
sire for distinction. He was not distin- 
guished for scholarship, though he might 
have been if he had been willing to study 
hard enough, so he resolved to be distin- 
guished in another line. The immediate 
cause of this resolution was his acquaint- 
ance with one Benjamin Arnold, who 
was commonly called Big Ben. 

Ben came into the place as an appren- 
tice to a wagon maker. He was very tall 
and stout, and won the admiration of all 
the boys in the place, by his feats in lifting 
heavy weights, and throwing them great 
distances. It was not enough for him to 
show his superiority to others in this way. 
He showed them that he had more cour- 
age than they had. He was not afraid to 
swear. He was not afraid to break the 
Sabbath. He was not afraid to rob or- 
chards. He was not afraid to do a great 
many wicked things which the boys of the 
village had never thought of doing. 

You will ask, why did they agsociate 
with him? Were they willing to counte- 
nance such things? No, they did not like 
those things in Ben, but there were a great 
many things about him which they did 
like. He had a great deal of wit, and 








‘said a great many amusing things. He 


was very good natured and obliging. He 
would, indeed, sometimes hold the little 
children up in the air, and swing them 
around by their feet, in order to show his 
great strength, but he always did it with 
great good nature, and gave the subjects 
of his experiment something to pay them 
for the fears he had occasioned. So that 
on the whole, Ben was much liked, though 
a portion of his conduct was disapproved. 
He was the boy to settle alt disputes, and 
to take the lead on all occasions. In jus- 
tice to him, it must be said, that he did 
not make any efforts to lead others into 
his bad habits. He seemed content with 
his own superiority in that respect, and 
desired no imitators. 


/ 








George was a great admirer of Ben. 
He attempted to imitate his feats of strength. 
In this attempt he was not successful. He 
was laughed at instead of being applauded. 
He then imitated his wickedness. This 
wasa less difficult operation. He repeat- 
ed some of Ben’s oaths,—at first in the 
presence of the smaller children only. His 
vanity was flattened by the fear, not to 
say horror, in their young minds by his 
daring wickedness. He regarded it asa 
compliment paid to his courage. 

He next made a display in the presence 
of those of his own age. They rebuked 
him and threatened to exclude him from 
their plays. 

‘Very well,” said George, “I think I 
can get along without you.’’ He then 
went to the shop, and told Ben of the treat- 
ment he had received in consequence of 
his saying only what he had heard Ben 
say a great many times. Ben received 
him kindly, and pitied him, but said, “I 
would not do so again. It isn’t the fash- 
ion of the place.” 

“What do you do so for, then?” said 
George. 

‘“*I got in the way of it before I came 
here; and besides I am older than you 
are.” 

‘* Only two years older.” 

“TI am five or six years larger. I would 
not swear before the boys at any rate. The 
old folks will hear of it, and then there is 
no telling what will be to pay.” 

Ben’s advice made noimpression for good 
upon George’s mind. George thought he 
wished to bave swearing as his sole pre- 
rogative and badge ofdistinction. He was 
firmed in his purpose to divide the dis- 
tinction with him. 

The result was, that he was shunned by 
all the boys, great and small, and when he 
came to Ben for comfort, he told him the 
boys served him right. ‘Such a small 
shaver as you are, has no right to swear 
and make a league with the devil.” 

George became very angry with Ben, 
and very insolent. Ben took him and 
dipped him in the horse-trough, in the 
presence of the boys, who testified their 
approbation of the act by shouts, and I am 
sorry to say, some acts of personal annoy- 
ance, such as throwing dust on his drip- 
ping clothes. They said he deserved the 
treatment he received. That was true, but 
they had no right to bestow it. They 
were not his judges. 

George took measures to revenge himself 
upon those who had been active in annoy- 
ing him, and in consequence was cut off 
from all sympathy with his fellows. They 
named him Ishmael, and would have noth- 
ing todo withhim. That made him worse, 
and he soon became a very bad boy. 

The boys were to blame for the way in 
which they treated him. They did right 
to exclude him from their society on ac- 
count of his profanity, and if it had been 
done in a kind manner, it might have done 
much towards reforming him. But they 
did wrong when they rejoiced over his 
punishment, and proceeded to acts of vio- 
lence. 

Still George was inexcusable. He en- 
tered wilfully upon a course of sin. He 
found it like the letting out of waters. 
He was soon swept away by a flood of 
iniquity. Let the young reader beware of 
indulging the desire to be in any respect 
like the wicked. This perverse ambition 
has led to the ruin of thousands. —lV. Y. 08. 











Benevolence. 


THE HINDU SISTERS. 


One day a person found two little girls 
begging in the streets of Calcutta, and took 
them before a magistrate. The youngest 
of them was a fine, healthy looking child, 
and her bright eye, and pretty form delight- 
ed all that looked upon her ;_ but the oldest 
was weak, thin and sickly, and seemed 
almost starved to death. The magistrate 
asked her how it was that she was so thin, 
and her sister so stout. ‘‘ Oh!’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘I do not often get much to eat; 
for when any food is given me, I always 
give it first to my little sister, and she 
eats her fill, and if any is left, then I get 
it; sometimes it is only a very little bit I 
get, and often she eats it all, and then I 
have to go without.” This simple story 
touehed the kind heart of the magistrate, 
and he asked more about her history. She 
told him that their mother had died when 
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they were very little, and that they did 
not recollect much about her, but that 
their father had carried them about from 
place to place for a long time, till at last 
one day he was taken ill, lay down under a 
tree, and soon di-d, leaving his little girls 
all alone in a wild and howling wood. 
The little girls wept much when they saw 
their father die, and could not bear to leave 
his body. The hungry jackals came to 
devour it, and they tried to drive them 
away, but could not. The screaming vul- 
tures flew quickly backwards and forwards 
above their heads, waiting for them to go, 
and then intended to pounce down and 
help the jackals to devour the body. They 
shouted and waved their little hands to 
frighten them off; but when their strength 
was spent, and they had seen the jackals 
tear the body, and pick the bones clean 
and white, they turned away, and, hand in 
hand, weeping as they went, set off to 
try to find a path out gf the wood, and 
then to seek some place where kind peo- 
ple might be found to feed or take them in; 
and so they had wandered until the man 
had found them in the street, and brought 
them here. 

The kind magistrate took them to his 
house, and then sent them down to the Or- 
phan Refuge, kept by Mrs. Wilson, who 
very kindly took them under her care. 
Here they lived a long time, and very de- 
lightful it was to see their love for one 
another. Every night, when they lay 
down to rest, they did so locked in each 
other’s arms; and whenever food was set 
before them, the oldest never touched it, 
however hungry, faint or tired, till her lit- 
tle sister had had her share. Mrs. Wilson 
loved them much, and taught them to 
love that Saviour who had said, ‘* Suffer 
little children to come to me.” At last 
they were baptised. The elder was called 
Priscilla, and the younger Rhoda. 

Little Rhoda was a sweet child; but 
Jesus soon fitted her for heaven, and when 
she was only about six years old, he took 
her up to glory. During her last illness, 
she never murmured, though her suffer- 
ings were very great, and often asked to 
have her favorite hymns repeated to her. 
One of these was that beginning— 


“ Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched,” 
Another thus: 


“ There is beyond the sky, 
A heaven of joy and love; 

And holy children when they die, 
Go to that world above.” 


She also delighted to repeat to her com- 
panions, the Infant’s Hymn: 

“ Little children, come to Jesus, 
He has kindly —— may; ; 

When you pray to Him and praise Him, 
He will teach you what to say. 

“‘ He will take your hands, and lead you 
In the way you ought to go; 

He will make you good and happy— 
No one else will make you 80.” 

About a week before she died, she be- 
came quite blind, but still always said 
she was happy, and at last fell sweetly 
in Jesus. 

Priscilla is now grown up to a woman, 
has married a native teacher, and is very 
useful on the mission. 

You see from both these stories, what a 
blessing the Gospel is to poor Hindu chil- 
dren, and how well the prophecy about 
Jesus Christ is fulfilled through it— He 
shall save the children of the needy.” 

[Missionary Mag. 


Editorial. 
TALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO. 
FEMALE MARTYRS. 

The first auto-de-fe, at Valladolid, furnish- 
ed some noble examples of Christian heroism 
on the part of some of the tender sex. Five 
ladies connected with the most distinguished 
families of Spain, suffered death at the stake, 
rather than abjure the protestant faith. 

Among them was Maria de Bohorques, a 











VI. 


daughter of a Spanish grandee of the first class. | 


Great care had been bestowed upon her edu- 
cation, She was taught the Latin language, 
and thus became acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures by studyinga latin Bible. The reader will 


remember that the people were not allowed to | 


have the Bible, and that copies of it in their 
own language were not to be procured. 
The fact that she had studied the Bible, and 


had in consequence rejected some of the er- 
rors of Popery, soon became known, and she 
was arrested and thrown into the duugeons of 
the inquisition. She was at that time twenty- 
one years of age. Her rank, her sex, her age, 
her intelligence, her virtues, could not save 
her from destruction. 

When brought before the inquisitors, she 
modestly, yet boldly avowed her adherence to 
the protestant faith. She defended it as the 
ancient truth which Luther and his associates 
had recovered fromthe rubbish by which it had 
been hid for ages. She addressed her judges 
in the language of exhortation and reproof. 
She told them it was their duty to repent, and 
to embrace that truth which they were en- 
deavoring to extirpate by the rack and the stake. 

It can readily be supposed that her exhor- 
tations would not move the stony hearts of 
those who delighted in inflictfng torture. 

They commanded her to give them the names 
of such as held views similar to her own. She 
refused to betray her friends. They threaten- 
ed her with torture, but she remained firm. 

The threats of inquisitors are never idle 
ones. She was stretched on the rack, and 
made to undergo the severest agonies. Still 
she could not be compelled to denounce those 
whom she regarded as her brethren and sisters 
in Christ. 

She was taken from the rack and remand- 
ed to her dungeon. 

When she had partially recovered from the 
effects of the torture, two Jesuits were sent to 
her cell to argue with her, and persuade her to 
relinquish her opinions, and to return to the 
church. Doubtless, life and all the world had 
to offer were spread before her to induce her 
to recant. But she remembered that the Saviour 
had said that those who deny him before men, 
he will deny before the Father and the holy 
angels. She replied with great dexterity te 
all their arguments, and spurned the induce- 
ments offered her to deny her Saviour. 

On the night before her execution, the Jesu- 
its repeated their visit. She received them 
with politeness. They told her they had come 
on account of the anxiety they felt for her.sal- 
vation. She told them that she had taken care 
for her salvation, that it had long been her 
chief concern, that all their arguments and the 
treatment she had received had only confirmed 
her in her belief, and strengthened her confi- 
dence in God. 

On the morning of her execution, she ap- 
peared with a cheerful countenance. When 
the procession was formed for marching to the 
stake, she comforted her companions, and ex- 
horted them to unite with her in singing a hymn 
suitable to the occasion. She had uttered but 
afew notes of praise, when her persecutors 
placed the gag in her mouth. 

When they arrived at the spot where the fire 
was to be kindled, the sentence which condem- 
ned her to the flames was readtoher. ‘The 
gag was then removed from her mouth, and 
she was asked, “will you now confess your 
errors and be recgnciled to the holy church ?” 

“T neither can nor will recant,” was her firm 
reply. 

When she was bound to the stake, the 
priests, professing to feel compassion for her, 
requested that there might be a little delay in 
kindling the fire. They then begged their vic- 
tim to repeat the creed. She did so, but im- 
mediately began to explain some of its articles, 
in a Lutheran sense. She was not permitted 
to finish her explanation. The execution- 
er was ordered to strangle her, and to kindle 
the fire. x & 





LIKENESSES OF DECEASED FRIENDS, 
When a Father or Mother, a Son or Daugh- 





| ter, a Brother or Sister, are taken from us by 
death, a sympathying friend will often ask, have 
| you a likeness of the deceased? The sad reply 
sometimes is “ No, [ meant to have had it taken, 
but because I could do it at any time, I put it 
off, and now it is too late-—I would give-any 
, thing if I could have a good likeness.” This 
is the experience of many families; but this 
, cause of regret may now be avoided at a small 
expense. The art of taking Daguerreotype 
Likenesses is brought to such perfection, that 
_ we are sure of having an exact resemblance, 


| which can afterwards be transferred to an ele- 

gant Portrait, if desired. We have just left 
| Mr. Wurrrte’s Daguerreotype Rooms, 96 
_ Washington Street, with a specimen of his 





work, which is said to be a perfect likeness of 
the Editor, with the Youth’s Companion in hand, 
and we can cordially recommend Mr. Wuir- 
PLE’s work as the best we have seen. His 
show-room is lined with specimens—among 
whom are many we could recognize at once. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Millwood, Va., March 19th, 1851. 
Mr. Willis.—Dear Sir, I have had a very 
pleasant acquaintance with the Youth’s Com- 
panion for some years, having chanced to meet 
with it in various States ; and there has no pa- 
per come under my observation which I think 
so well adapted tothe young mind. Inreligion, 
morals ‘and general information it cannot be 
surpassed. I would like you to enter my name 
in your book of Subscribers for this paper, and 
send a copy to a little friend of mine in the 
West. Direct to Roscoe P. Dexter, Copeland, 
Michigan. Yours—. A.C. Curtis. 

bt 


REDUCED POSTAGE, arrer June 30, 1851. 


Weekly Newspapers, not over three ounces, 
sent from the office of publication, to subseri- 
bers within the county, free; out of the coun- 
ty, and within 50 miles,5 cents a quarter; over 
50, and less than 300 miles, 10 cents a quarter ; 
over 300, and less than 1,000 miles, 15 cents ; 
over 1,000 and less than 2,000, 20 cents; over 
2,000, and less than 4,000, 25 cents ; over 4,000 
miles, 30 cents. Monthly newspapers, one- 
fourth those rates; semi-monthly, one-half 
those rates; semi-weckly, double those rates ; 
tri-weekly, treble those rates ; and oftener than 
tri-weekly, five times those rates. Newspa- 
pers not over 300 square inches, one-fourth the 
above rates. 

(The Youth’s Companion contains more than 
300 square inches.” In order that our sub- 
scribers who receive their papers by Mail, may 
have the benefit of “ one fourth” of the news- 
paper postage of the new law, we shall, on the 
first of May next, make a small reduction in 
size, and by reducing the size of, the larger 
type, contain the same quantity of matter, (or 
as many words) as we now give them. This 
will remove a great obstacle (high postage) 
which has heretofore been in the way of the 
circulation of the Companion by Mail.] 

A New Volume of the Companion com- 
mences with the first of May next. As the 
Postage under the New Law will be but one 
quarter of that of larger papers, it affords a 
great inducement for subscribers to begin with 
the new Volume. 





——— Marietp. 








STRENGTH OF A KIND WORD. 


Some people are very apt to use harsh, angry 
words, perhaps because they think they will be 
obeyed mory promptly. They talk loud, swear 
and storm, though after all they are often only 
laughed at; their orders are forgot, and their 
ill-temper only is remembered. 

How strong is a kind word! It will do what 
the harsh word, or even blow, cannot do; it 
will subdue the stubborn will, relax the frown, 
and work wonders. 

Even the dog, the cat, or the horse, though 
they do not know what you say, can tell when 
you say a kind word to them. 

A man was one day driving a cart along the 
street. The horse was drawing a heavy load, 
and did not turn as the man wished him. The 
man was in an ill-temper, and beat the horse; 
the horse reared and plunged, but he either did 
not or would not goin the right way. Another 
man who was with the cart, went up to the 
horse, patted him on the neck, and called him 
kindly by his name. The horse turned his head 
and fixed his large eyes on the man, as though 
he would say, *{ will do any thing for you, 
because you are kind to me ;” and bending his 
broad chest against the load, turned the cart 
down the narrow lane, and trotted on briskly 
as though the load were a plaything. O, how 
strong is a kind word! 


—— 
“SKIP ALL THE HARD WORDS.” 


Travelling a few years since in a stage coach 
from Worcester to Springfield, (it was before 
the happy advent of Railways), there was in 
our inside company a poor, pale, eccentric look- 
ing man who spoke rarely, and then in a way 
quite his own. As we stopped to water the 
horses, the driver became offended at something, 
and was shockingly profane. Our friend bore 
it a moment in silence, and then stretching his 
long neck out of the window, he said in a tone 
of authority, “ Driver, please to skip all the hard 
words.” The effect upon the offender was 
electrical. He could not have stopped quicker 
had he been smitten by a bolt from the sky.— 
Puritan Recorder. 


—— 

Norsine.—A sprightly little girl being 
asked, “ what is nothing ?” replied, “ shut your 
eyes and you will see it.” 





— ee 
“ An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 





SMALL DEBTS. 


No man, says the Boston Transcript, who is 
able to pay, ought to say to a poor man, call 
again, when the payment of a few dollars would 
make his creditor and family comfortable. This 
is sound morals. Delay in payment obliges the 
creditor to lose time in running after the money, 
which is equivalent to so much value deducted 
from the debt. Where the debt is of small 
amount, two or three errands after it would 
cost to the creditor more than its whole value. 


satiate td 
QUAKER COURTING. 

“ Martha, does thee love me 2” asked a Qua- 
ker youth of one at whose shrine his heart's 
fondest feelings had been offered up. “ Why 
Seth,” answered she, “we are commanded to 
love one another, are we not?” « Ah, Martha, 
but does thee regard me with that feeling the 
world calls love?” “I hardly know what to 
tell thee, Seth: I have tried to bestow my love 
on all; but I have sometimes thought, perhaps, 
thee was getting more than thy share.” 


SE BE a 

GOD'S WOKK MUS? BE DONE” 

A poor negro one day brought a sum of mon- 
ey to his missionary, and pressed him to take 
it for the missionary society. The missionary 
had his reasons for wishing him to waita little 
till he was better able to give so large a sum, 
The poor man, however, at once replied with 
great earnestness, “ No! no! God’s work must 
be done, and [ may be dead.” Work, reader, 
while it is to-day. God’s work must be done, 
and very soon you may be dead! 


_— 

A Truty Expressep Trora—lt is diffi- 
cult to conseive anything more beautiful than 
the reply given by one in affliction, when he 
was asked, “how he bore it so well?” “It 
lightens the stroke,” said he, “to dtaw near to 
Him who handles the rod.” 














ORIGINAL. 


WHO IS JESUS? 
Who is He, Jesus? God Most High! 
Co-partner with the Eternal One: 
Before the Almighty built the sky, 
He dwelt with God upon the Throne. 


Who is He, Jesus? He is Man, 
And dwelt as man upon the earth, 
To carry out His gracious plan, 
And raise us to a heavenly birth. 


Who is He, Jesus? Come and see; 
The Lamb of God for sinners slain, 

Behold Him gasping on the Tree, 
That we might rise to life again. 


Who is He, Jesus? In the Tomb 
Behold his sacred body laid, 

To take away the grave’s dark gloom, 
And gild with light that darksome bed. 


Who is He, Jesus? See hiin rise, 
The God victorious over death; 

To Him be everlasting praise ; 
I'll praise him with my dying breath. 


Who is He, Jesus? Angels now 
Attend the risen Man to Heaven; 
And all the adoring cherubs bow, 
While to His hand the Sceptre’s given. 


Why should I give to Christ my heart? 
He asks it in return for love ; 

And shall I not with idols part, 
To gain a shining throne above ? 


Yes, Jesus, take this guilty soul, 
And cleanse it from its dismal stains: 
Speak Thou the word and make me whole, 
And save me from eternal pains. \ 
Boston, March 10, 1851. G. R. 
—_——)———— 


THE LITLE BEGGARS. 
Two beggars are at the door, mamma, 
Two beggars are at the door, 
A beggar boy and a beggar girl, 
And the wind is biting at every whirl, 
Their feet all naked and sore. 


O, hasten and bring them in, mamma, 
O, hasten and bring them in; 

And let them sit by this fire so warm, 

For they have been out in the cold, cold storm, 
And their clothes are tattered and thin. 


And tell thein this is their home, mamma, 
O, tell them this is their home ; 

And give them something to eat that’s nice, 

Of bread and butter a good large slice, 
And bid them no more to roam. 


For isn’t it all too bad, mamma, 
O, isn’t it all too bad, 
That they must starve, or beg in the street, 
No cloak to their backs, no shoes to their feet, 
While I am so finely clad? 


It may be God sent them here, mamma, 

It may be God sent them here, 
And now look down from his home in the sky; 
To watch them and see whether you and | 
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Are kind to His children dear. 


And will He not angry be, mamma, 
And will he not angry be, 
If we let them go in the storm so rough, 
To perish with want while more than enoug? 
or them and us have we ? 
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